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the subject. He felt sure that both inside and outside 
of the House the consensus of opinion was in favor of 
peaceful arbitration. Their main object ought to be to 
express such opinion. He deprecated the language 
sometimes used alleging that President Cleveland had 
acted from election motives. There seemed to be a 
tendency in certain quarters to think the United States 
had acted in a sudden, offensive manner, whereas they 
had been pressing for a settlement of the question for 
the last ten years, always in a most friendly spirit. 
Every effort ought to be made to remove all causes of 
irritation. He appealed to Mr. Atherley-Jones to with- 
draw his amendment, which was done. 

The meaning of this occurrence in Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings is that it is a virtual pledge of the government 
to carry out the policy which the opposition members are 
urging upon it. 

Still later cable dispatches declare that Great Britain 
has decided to settle the dispute directly with the United 
States, the method to be adopted and the details of the 
settlement being under consideration. We still hope 
that the two governments interested in the dispute may 
approach each other directly and settle it themselves. 
However good the results might be in the other way, 
they would certainly be better in this. 

This determination of Great Britain, which has brought 
final assurance that we are to have no war, is worthy of 
supreme honor. It gives the deepest satisfaction through- 
out our country. Even the jingo elements of our popu- 
lation have almost forgotten the war fever that was in 
their veins in their delight that the " firm stand " taken 
by the United States has " brought England to time." 
The rest of us are glad, very glad that she has " come to 
time," but we believe the cause to be a very different, a 
much more noble one. Somebody else has "come to 
time" also. England is not a country that is quickly or 
weakly moved by fear. If the jingo program set out by 
our furibund statesmen and populace had been pushed in 
the unreasoning spirit of the 17th and 18th of December, 
we should have gone headlong and heart-wrong into the 
dire calamities of war before the summer flowers were 
blooming again. But another spirit arose and spoke 
throughout our country. It was heard across the sea. 
It is to this spirit of peace and good will, of love and 
brotherhood, which has declared itself on these shores 
with ever increasing power, to which Great Britain has 
responded. It is not fear but love which has conquered, 
and this victory of good-fellowshfp, of Christian sym- 
pathy, is a pledge of a glory of peace to come before 
which all the glory of war is as black as night. 



A PERMANENT TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION. 

The subject of a permanent tribunal of arbitration, 
which has for many years claimed the attention of peace- 



makers, some leading jurists and a few statesmen, has 
since the opening of this year been taken up in Great 
Britain and the United States with a depth of interest 
and earnestness heretofore nnknown. The recent threat 
of rupture between the two countries has awakened many 
from their indifference and stirred up those who were 
already active to greater energy. 

The crisis through which we have passed has made it 
clear that it is not sufficient or even safe to trust the 
peaceable relations of nations, in times of particular dis- 
putes and the attendant excitement, to the temporary 
adjustments of sentiment or the secret manipulations of 
diplomacy. It is true that in the recent strain the sober 
sentiment of both countries rallied, strong and brave, to 
the support of peace, and has, we trust, effectually coun- 
teracted both the errors of diplomacy and the vagaries of 
uncontrolled sentiment, but how near we came to the 
edge of the horrible abyss of war we do not care to im- 
agine. 

Very shortly after the first gusts of the commotion 
created by President Cleveland's Venezuela message and 
the publication of the dispatches of Secretary Olney and ' 
Lord Salisbury, the International Arbitration League held 
a Conference in London, presided over by Sir John Lub- 
bock, at which strong resolutions were passed expressing 
gratification at the decrease of the excitement on both 
sides of the Atlantic and an earnest hope that a " per- 
manent treaty of arbitration may be speedily concluded 
and a permanent tribunal established for a settlement of 
differences which diplomacy fails to adjust." In an ad- 
dress on one of the resolutions Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 
declared that the "psychological hour" had come for 
doing this thing. " On the day when the Queen of Eng- 
land and the President of the United States created such 
a court, the golden age of justice and of brotherhood and 
of peace, so long foretold and so long delayed, would 
dawn upon this race at last." This declaration of Mr. 
Hughes is the expression of no idle dream. The position 
held by these two nations makes the statement require no 
further argument. The establishment of a permanent 
system of arbitration by them would set the movement 
forward at least a hundred years among the other nations 
of the world. 

On the ]4th of January, the day previous to the Con- 
ference of the International Arbitration League, an im- 
portant meeting was held at Zion College, London, at 
which similar resolutions were passed. " We would 
earnestly press the advisability of promptly providing 
some treaty arrangements by which all disputes between 
Britain and the United States could be referred for adju- 
dication to some permanent tribunal representing both 
nations, and uniting them in the common interest of jus- 
tice and peace." As a result of this meeting a strong 
committee was named, with the Bishop of Durham as 
chairman, to give effect to this declaration and secure 
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signatures to a memorial to government, and also to ar- 
range for cooperation with a similar movement in the 
United States. 

The direction of thought given by these meetings is 
being followed all over England. We have just received 
a copy of a resolution passed at a meeting of the Feder- 
ation of Free Churches of Bournemouth, " strongly sup- 
porting the establishment of a scheme for a permanent 
board of arbitration for the settlement of any disputes 
which may hereafter arise between the two great English 
speaking peoples." This is only a sample of what is being 
done throughout Great Britain, not only by the religious 
organizations but by commercial, literary, philanthropic 
and other bodies. The movement is a definite one for 
a definite thing, and no longer confines itself to the ex- 
pression of ardent aspirations after peace in general. 

On this side of the water opinion is shaping itself 
rapidly and vigorously in the same direction. At first 
expression and protest were confined nearly entirely to 
the task of averting a possible war with Great Britain. 
Nobly has this task been performed. The American 
Peace Society, all the peace societies, spoke out at once. 
But more significant still, churches, chambers of com- 
merce, clubs, literary circles and other organizations 
throughout the country found themselves suddenly trans- 
formed by the spirit which was in them into peace as- 
sociations. Everything else was lost sight of in attention 
to the supreme duty of the hour. Now that the present 
peril is measurably past, the question has come home to 
the thoughtful people of the country : Why not make 
such a peril forever impossible in the future ? 

Out of this thought and desire to co-operate with the 
effort toward the same end on the other side of the water 
has come the movement, which is now rapidly growing, 
for taking advantage of the present state of public opinion 
for securing the establishment of a permanent tribunal 
for the settlement of difficulties hereafter arising between 
the Anglo-Saxon nations. Many of the great papers of 
the country, daily and weekly, have voluntarily taken up 
the subject and are giving it their hearty support A 
group of twenty-five leading citizens of Chicago have 
issued an address to the press and people in which this 
subject is made prominent. A similar group has been 
formed in New York City and one in Boston. Co-opera- 
ting groups are to be formed in all the great cities of the 
Union. A remarkable meeting, of which we give an ac- 
count elsewhere, of representative men from different 
cities met in Philadelphia on Washington's birthday to 
promote the same object. It is proposed at the earliest 
practicable date to convene in Washington a conference, 
for the promotion of the cause, to be composed of repre- 
sentative men from every portion of the country. 

As an indication of the proportions which the move- 
ment has already assumed and of the course which it is 
likely to take, we give in full the resolutions proposed by 



Mr. Chauncey M. Depew and unanimously passed at a 
meeting of the New York group held at the home of Mr. 
William E. Dodge on the evening of February 18th : 

Whereas, the true grandeur of nations means the arts 
of civilization, justice secured by statute, and magna- 
nimity inspired by good will, which fundamental conditions 
are always marred by the wasteful, bitter violence of war ; 
and 

Whereas, the United States and Great Britain, akin in 
language, jurisprudence and legal methods are already 
accustomed to arbitrate their disagreements, and have 
emphatically declared themselves in favor of such arbi- 
tration — Congress, by the action of both houses in 1890, 
and the House of Commons, by its vote in 1893 — there- 
fore, 

Resolved, that we earnestly desire such action by our 
national legislature and the executive as shall make per- 
manent provisions for some wise method of arbitration 
between the two countries, it being our hope that such a 
step will ultimately lead to international arbitration 
throughout the civilized world. 

Resolved, accordingly, that measures be taken in the 
interests of such arbitration, and in concert with like 
committees from our cities, for the convening in the city 
of Washington, at the earliest practical date, of a con- 
ference of citizens representing every portion of this 
country, without distinction of party or creed. 

THE ARBITRATION CONVENTION AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

Washington's birthday was never more fittingly ob- 
served than this year. It was made the occasion in 
many parts of the land of meetings and of declarations 
in favor of international arbitration and especially of a 
permanent system of arbitration between this country 
and Great Britain. If Washington himself could have 
come back to us on the 22nd of February, he would cer- 
tainly have been deeply gratified that his name and fame 
had been evoked in behalf of this great novement. For 
the father of his country was, like all of our really great 
men, a devoted friend of peace. He was a warrior only 
from necessity, as he conceived it. He loved peace and 
wanted it preserved within and without the country. 
The farewell address is the best and truest expression of 
the real nature of the man that has come down to us. In 
this address he condemned party spirit, in the interest 
of peace. He warned his country of the danger of over- 
grown military establishments, and this too in the in- 
terest of peace as well as of liberty. He declared against 
entangling alliances with other nations in the interest of 
peace. In the interest of peace, he bade us deal fairly 
and justly with all other countries. So it was eminently 
appropriate that, after the excitement of the past few 
weeks, the day of his birth should be made the occasion 
of arousing the country everywhere to a deeper sense of 
its true mission among the nations of the earth. 

Among the many meetings held on that day for this 
purpose the most notable was that in Philadelphia, as it 
had more than a local character. It brought together a 



